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realise how much educative value there could be in a life
among numbers, where all lived more or less in public, ate
in a common fining-hall^ studied in a common study-room.
Such a life could indeed have most serious drawbacks when
roughness was allowed to creep in, but the description
before us is invested with an almost Roman dignity. The
masters are warned to speak sensibly and courteously even
to the youngest boys; for children appreciate and respond
to such treatment. Very great care is to be taken of their
physical well-being and of the order and regularity of the
house. The boys are to be kept interested. The principle
of emulation is recognised and approved, but the harassed
rector is definitely against dramatic performances.
In the first place, he pleads pathetically, let not the rector
be asked to compose the tragedies! He has neither the
time nor the art of a Racine. Then he dilates upon the
hardships of rehearsals which, he says, nearly kill the
masters: " Declamare doces, o ferrea pectora, Vetti." *
These performances lead to neglect of work, and to much
expense, while they allow the boys to get out of hand.
The small advantage reaped from them does not out-
weigh the drawbacks. Seldom is really good acting
possible of attainment. Truly this is the mellow wisdom
of one who has suffered, and who has seen how the taste
for the spectacular, if not controlled, may in the long run
nullify all earnestness and thoroughness in study.2
Rollin speaks in a lofty strain on the subject of piety and
religious teaching. He would have this be very dear and
far-reaching, and he advocates making the pupils draw up
their own clear summaries. One is insensibly reminded
1 Jwerta/, 7,11. 150-1.
* Similarly the Oratorians laid down rules against the acting of plays. A
literary "Academy** or Exercitts titftraires was to be preferred to these whenever
possible.